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PALISSY THE POTTER. 



An Art Romance. 




Trial The Third— Prosperity. 



ASTER BERNARD, 

were it my custom to 

(latter those of my kind , 

P purely would I say that 

F ranee hath no reward too 

~- proud to honor craft such as 

If thine." 

Thus spoke a venerable 
gentleman, seated within the modest re- 
ception room of Palissy the Potter, adjoin- 
ing his workshops, created by regal bounty 
beneath the unfinished walls of the newly 
erected palace of the Tuilleries. Covered 
with scars, the naturally benign face of 
the artizan's guest announced him to be a 
soldier, while the gentleness of his man- 
ners, despite the austerity of his speech, 
designated the veteran as a man of supe- 
rior birth and of natural nobility. 



The speaker, as he addressed his con- 
versation to the potter, examined, with an 
admiring air, a freshly finished vase, upon 
which Bernard had lavished the resources 
of his art and bestowed the fertility of his 
fantastic imagination. This piece of mas- 
ter pottery, resplendent with brilliant gems 
and encrusted with a myriad of grotesque 
devices, rivaling nature in accuracy of de- 
lineation and in aptness of coloring, had 
been designed by the royal workman as 
an appropriate birth-day present to his 
sovereign patroness, the dowager queen of 
France. To one only of the numerous 
courtiers of Catharine de Medic is had the 
potter deigned to expose the artistic treas- 
ure, upon which he had expended many 
weeks of enthusiastic labor; and to the 
wondering eyes of the Constable of Mont- 
morenci, one of his earliest and most influ- 
ential patrons, was the fabrication sub- 
mitted, in secret, by Bernard, who courted 
criticism as to its worth from him, as from 
a discriminating and friendly source. 

"Nay, nay, Monsieur the Constable," 
meekly replied Bernard, to the laudatory 
observation of Montmorenci, " I neither 
crave for, nor envy, mortal renown ; for 
well know I that it is not reserved for the 
age in which we live, to weave chaplets for 
the brow of Industry. France, alas ! has 
more popular idols, and hence, unto the 
glory of the sword, unto the majesty of the 
crozier, must we outpour the fragrance of 
our adulation." 

" True, indeed, my potter," cheerfully 
responded the Constable ; " still methinks 



some day will come when the glitter of 
the sword, the pride of the mitre, may pale 
in companionship with more peaceful tri- 
umphs of industrial art" 

" Thus may it be !" fervently ejaculated 
Bernard, whose enthusiasm was awakened 
by the dreams of the future. " God grant 
that a day of regeneration will bless our 
country, when the strong arm of man will 
cast aside the devastating sword blade, and 
seize, as it were, upon the very elements, and 
subjugate their wildness, so that earth, air, 
fire and water may become equal laborers 
for the weal of our common race. Then, 
then," continued the potter, warmed by 
the ideal prospect his imagination had 
depicted, " man will cease to destroy from 
reckless vanity, and grow proud of his 
creative powers." 

" And in those days," smilingly inter- 
rupted Montmorenci, who was amused- at 
the natural ardor of his host, " a new race 
of poets will sing the marvels of the Iron 
Arm, ruling the destinies of a new-born age. " 

" Alas!" murmured the potter, with a 
melancholy shake of the head, as the 
brilliancy of his vision departed, " that 
age may be sung, but centuries must elapse. 
The fickle heart of man, while his eyes 
devour the allurements of mechanical skill, 
fail to appreciate the endless dignity of 
the workman's power. In faith," contin- 
ued Palissy, as his glance turned upon 
the gorgeous product of his individual 
genius, " how many courtly townsfolk 
marvel at the excellence of my poor pot- 
teries, and loud proclaim their worth ; yet 
how few among them comprehend the 
moral of my art?" 

The potter sighed moodily, for even in 
the pride of popularity his over-sensitive 
soul experienced a pang of discontent. 
Flattered, in truth, had he been by the 
plaudits of his countrymen, viewing with 
admiration the wondrous results of his la- 
bors — still he was displeased that they 
reverenced not the source, whence emana- 
ted the realities of his art. Riveting his 
gaze upon the vase, he designated, with 
trembling forefinger, group after group of 
insects and of animals — of flowers and of 
foliage — whose fantastic disposition and 
truth/ulness of reproduction constituted 
the marvelous beauty of those porcelain 
wares, christened commercially after their 
ingenious inventor. 

" Canst thou, most worthy Constable, 
who hath expended the best hours of life 
amid the fields of Nature," sternly de 
manded Bernard, "canst thou, I say, re- 
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cognize naught of life in these miniature 
counterfeits of the living world, amid 
which both thou and I have reveled ?" 

" Upon my word, can I," quickly re- 
turned the Duke, " for these fairy flowers, 
these dwarfish animals, these glistening 
reptiles are true, in form and color, as to 
nature's guise — so much so, forsooth, that 
much I marvel where Master Bernard 
learned his glorious knack in similitude." 

" Learned !" haughtily rejoined the pot- 
ter, accompanying his words with a semi- 
disguised sneer, — "learned, say you 1 I 
have had but one Master, and He was the 
Creator, not only of the clay, my fingers 
mould — but of that dust, whence you, I, 
and all our race have sprung ; and my 
love for the meanest creatures of His crea- 
tion bespeaks but a tithe the reverence we 
all should bear towards the Maker of our 
race." 

The potter, whose iron-grey locks, float- 
ing negligently upon his broad shoulders, 
betokened his advance in years, bowed 
his head respectfully as he uttered these 
words with a calm impassionation, marking 
the sincerity of their conception. 

" Of a verity," replied the Constable, 
who entertained a high admiration for the 
honest zeal displayed by the potter in his 
worship of Nature, " I have often vowed 
that thou hast studied in that purest school 
of art. Where else couldst thou have 
gleaned knowledge adequate for the con- 
struction of those wondrous labyrinths, 
those enchanting grottoes, with which 
thou hast adorned my own home ? The 
stately, dearly prized Chateau d'Ecouen, 
a deserted castle of my fathers, thy fan- 
tastic genius hath transformed into a very 
realm of Eden. Yea, Master Bernard, 
thou hast read deeply in the open Book of 
Nature. And I do remember, while tread- 
ing those grotesque mazes, laden with the 
products of thy skill, the Sire of Jarnac, 
bluff soldier and rude campaigner as he is, 
did on a sudden pause through fear, lest 
one of thy pottery serpents might wound 
his precious carcase, so cunningly hadst 
thou portrayed reality in thy handicraft. 
A rare coward, that Jarnac, is he not?" 

Bernard Palissy comprehended the in- 
tent of his guest, and it was with some 
difficulty that he refrained from accept- 
ance of the compliment obviously be- 
stowed upon him. The potter experienced 
a glow of merited pride at the Constable's 
acknowledgment of the correctness of 
his artistic labors, inasmuch as he was 
indebted to the valiant Montmorenci for 



the foundation of his prosperity. Acci- 
dent had thrown the poor and enthusiastic 
artisan in the way of the gallant soldier 
at the very period of his projected re-con- 
struction of the dismantled chateau of his 
ancestors. Appreciating the sterling quali- 
ties of the man, and his heroic devotion to 
his art, the Constable cheerfully employed 
Bernard to decorate the walls and gardens 
of his regenerated palace. Faithfully did 
the potter discharge his task, and as a re^ 
ward the fame of Palissy extended far and 
wide, while visitors from every section of 
the continent traveled out of the beaten 
roadway to view the wondrous fascina- 
tions of Ecouen's famous castle. From 
that hour the star of Bernard ascended, 
and even royalty invited the sturdy potter 
to bask in the sunshine of its favor. The 
wealth of the Constable de Montmorenci 
was lavished with prodigality to render 
Ecouen an architectural wonder; still, 
amid the thousand and one marvels of art, 
treasured within that more than princely 
domain, the superior creations of the pot- 
ter's brain commanded universal laudation. 

Among other appropriate inventions, Pa- 
lissy — whose mind was ever imbued with 
a strong devotional feeling — had fabrica- 
ted enameled tiles, emblazoned with 
Scriptural scenes, and with these dainty 
mosaics had adorned the pavements of the 
corridors and of the chapel. So naturally 
and richly were these tiles painted in du- 
rable colors, and with such dexterity con- 
joined, that the chronicles of the times 
declare the effect of the pottery to com- 
pare with the richness and brilliancy of 
carpets from the far-famed looms of the 
Orient. Nevertheless, even these gems 
of art were excelled when Bernard, giv- 
ing loose sway to his natural inclinations, 
and availing himself of the license of ima- 
gination, created in the pleasure grounds 
grottoes and fountains, striking monu- 
ments of his mechanical as well as artis- 
tic skill, adorned with myriads of porce- 
lain imitations of birds of the air, of flow- 
ers of the field, and even of obnoxious 
reptiles of the earth, animals of every va- 
riety, whose contemplation, in purity of 
natural condition, beguiled the monotony 
of the potter's daily and laborious exist- 
ence. 

" The lion-hearted Sire de .Jarnac," 
laughingly quoth Palissy, as if anxious to 
divert conversation from further praises of 
his handiwork, " to be terrified at my 
miserable bits of clay! I fear he owns 
to no love for the zeal of a naturalist." 



" Judge him not harshly," responded 
the Constable, " for he, who would wil- 
lingly beard a lion in his den, quails before 
the aspect of a crawling worm. The 
good and the brave, honest Bernard, find 
groveling creatures the most latent and 
deadly of enemies." 

After the departure of his influential 
patron, whose good offices had heretofore 
extricated the potter from a prison-house 
at Bordeaux, into which the sturdy artisan 
had been consigned by the partisans of 
the House of Guise for an undisguised 
attachment to the reformed faith, Ber- 
nard Palissy relapsed into a species of 
intellectual stupor. Although a man of 
.vigorous and uncompromising rectitude, 
and of a most resolute confidence in his 
individual abilities, the long career of ad- 
versities, over which he had pertinaciously 
triumphed, had tinctured his soul with a 
moroseness, at times inducing a tendency 
towards superstitious melancholy. Into 
a state of this nature did he relapse shortly 
after the disappearance of the Constable ; 
a sudden presentiment of coming evil 
wjeighed upon his mind, and he brooded 
silently, as if to anticipate the nature of 
the foreshadowed affliction. Thus ever is 
it with the overtasked mind of the enthu- 
siast, who, stricken by misfortune, reso- 
lutely dreams of the conquests of the 
morrow, and, enervated by the consola- 
tions of victory, tremblingly anticipates 
the approach of envious malice. Palissy 
the Potter acknowledged himself a simple 
mortal, liable to all aberrations of a mortal 
state. Bernard Palissy was no longer the 
obscure and poverty-stricken operative of 
a provincial town ; his many years of pri- 
vation, perseverance, and of industry, had 
been crowned by success, as far as re- 
gards pecuniary rewards. Still Bernard 
was an isolated being, whose ever restless 
disposition towards the attainment of me- 
chanical knowledge caused his exclusion 
from full companionship with his fellows. 
His frugality in method of living had 
been amply supplied from his pension as a 
royal artificer ; his pride was over-satisfied 
by claiming for his name a household re- 
nown ; he was personally courted, flattered 
and honored, yet, the potter experienced 
a melancholy blank in his household, for 
he was a widower, and daughterless. 

Master Bernard of the Tuilleries, for 
by this familiar title Palissy had been 
designated from the day when Catharine 
de Medicis, desirous of emulating the 
prodigality of her kinsfolk, assigned to 
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him superintendence of the rustic orna- 
ments and garden decorations of the pal- 
ace by her constructed, while enjoying the 
external attributes of wealth and favor, 
secretly and bitterly deplored the bereave- 
ment which had befallen him through the 
disappearance of his beloved child on the 
eventful festival of the Roses. Vainly had 
he traveled, a wearied pilgrim, through 
every nook and corner of his native land ; 
in vain had he sacrificed time and patience 
to elucidate the mystery of her flight ; in 
vain had he expended every resource sug- 
gested by philanthropy or superstition ; 
long, dreary years had elapsed without 
bringing him tidings of Madeline. One 
discovery, in some degree, however, gifted 
his mind with tranquillity ; during his pil- 
grimage he had casually encountered the 
moss-covered tomb enclosing the remains 
of the misguided dame Palissy, whose am- 
bitious visions had been blasted by an early 
approach of death. Bernard mourned over 
her earthly resting-place, and wildly im- 
plored tidings as to the fate of his child. 
But the silence of the cemetery gave no 
consoling response to his heart-rending 
lamentations ; and the tongues of the vil- 
lage gossips were tied, more from igno- 
rance as to the qualities of the entombed, 
than from appreciation of the real nature 
of the potter's pilgrimage. 

Bernard was reflecting, in austerity of 
melancholy, upon the peculiar hardship of 
his mysterious deprivation, when a rap 
upon the outer door leading to the quai 
upon the Seine, aroused him from his 
despondent revery. 

" Bernard Palissy, " quoth the new 
comer, divesting his form from the heavy 
cloak, which served as a protection against 
the freshly fallen dew of the evening, " I 
marvel not were you to lose remembrance 
of me — still you are my debtor." 

The venerable potter bestowed a keen 
glance upon the person of his visitor, and 
passed his hand over his brow, as if to 
dispel some obscuring mist, denying imme- 
diate recognition of the features of the 
stranger. For an instant the artisan 
conceived that he had heretofore been 
acquainted with the face of his visitor, 
whose deep lines and classically chiseled 
features bore a singular and unmistakable 
individual identity. 

"In faith!" stammered forth Palissy, 
apologetically, " I have some faint remem- 
brance of your honored features; still as 
I am growing to be old and infirm, my 
memory is treacherous, and how can we 



regard the ever-working brain of man to 
remain uncorroded by the touch of time?" 

" Thou art right, Master Bernard," 
calmly returned the stranger, seating 
himself at the oaken table with an air of 
familiarity, displeasing almost to the hos- 
pitable Bernard ; " yet while the body 
fails, the mind grows clearer as to im- 
pressions of the past. Now, tell me, 
Master Bernard, is there no one unto whom 
thou owest aught in the way of gold ? " 

"There is one, unto whom I am a 
debtor in ten golden livres," moodily 
responded the artisan, " an Italian leech, 
whose coming to reclaim his justly due I 
have awaited for many a year." 

" How earnest thou to owe the man ? " 
sharply inquired the stranger, watching 
every movement of the potter's face. 

"By miraculous art," solemnly replied 
Palissy, as the memory of the mounte- 
bank's good office awakened a pang of 
passing misery, " he did restore unto life 
the child of my bosom. But alas ! from 
renovated life Madeline has passed, as far 
as I am concerned, into eternal death." 

" Bernard Palissy," exultingly rejoined 
his visitor, " I am thy creditor — 1 was the 
mendicant of Saintes, who, by the light 
of the Rosy Cross, evoked the essence of 
immortality to reinspire the clay of the 
afllicted child." 

The potter warmly grasped the hand of 
the Italian, and bedewed it with tears. 
The heart of the strong man, who daily 
despised toil and penury, melted before 
the glow of gratitude at beholding his 
former benefactor. Passing to a strong 
coffer, a rude box of heavily wrought 
iron, the potter drew thence the identical 
golden livres, mildewed and tarnished by 
the rust of time, which years ago he had 
consecrated as a recompense for the moun- 
tebank. 

" And why, worthy sir," continued Ber- 
nard, " didst thou so abruptly depart from 
Saintes, that I could pay thee not the 
price of thy generous toil ? " 

" I am not always master of my own 
will," quoth the Italian unconcernedly, as 
he swept off the golden coins ; " on some 
days I am here, and on their morrow I am 
in distant climes. Tell me, Palissy, do 
I not bravely bear the brunt of time ? " 

Master Bernard was thoroughly aston- 
ished at the unaltered appearance of his 
former acquaintance, for as the mind of 
the artisan settled in tranquillity, his 
memory became refreshed. The Italian, 
although many years had elapsed since 



their previous interview, had changed in 
no one particular, nay, even his habili- 
ments were such as he had borne upon 
the eventful evening of their first meeting. 

" Bernard Palissy," spoke the charlatan, 
in deep, measured tones, " thou art an 
honest, worthy man, one whom I, with all 
the miraculous knowledge I am reputed to 
possess, would fain envy in happiness ; 
still there is a canker in thy soul which 
eats away the very marrow of thy heart. 
Tell me, honestly, thou dost mourn de- 
parted Madeline, and would see her once 
again?" 

" Of a verity, would I," tremulously 
spoke the old man, unable to restrain a 
gush of warm tear-drops. " Oh, honored 
master, could I but see the gem of my 
life, could I but hear her breathe one word 
to me again, not ten golden livres would I 
give unto thee, but tens and hundreds. 
Oh ! Madeline, the voice of thy father 
calls for thee." 

" Master Bernard! " replied the Italian, 
apparently unmoved by the anxious sup- 
plications of the potter, "thy daughter 
was destined for no common handmaiden. 
Fortune has smiled upon her, and he, who 
seduced her from a parent's roof in the 
faint hope of corrupting a body upon 
which once had rested the straggling 
beams of the Rosy Cross, was cheated in 
his toil ; for Madeline, the potter's daugh- 
ter, is a Princess of Lorraine." 

" Of Lorraine ! " sadly ejaculated Pa- 
lissy, " better were she dead, than rule in 
a house dyed with the blood of saints." 

" Poh ! poh ! " sneeringly interrupted 
the Italian, " thy Huguenot blood mounts 
too fast; and were it not for her high 
elevation, and rational pride, ere this thou 
wouldst have had tidings of her new-born 
nobility. But thinkest thou a wife of Lor- 
raine would own parentage from a potter 
— aye, from a Huguenot? " 

The Italian laughed heartily with a 
rude and boisterous mirth, which rang 
arrow-like through the soul of the distrac- 
ted parent, whose religious austerity, more 
than his actual feeling, was shocked at the 
unnatural apostacy of his beloved child. 

" Unkind n ess of all !" bitterly murmur- 
ed the potter, " penury, desertion, degra- 
dation, could I brave all — but that the pet 
lamb should be stolen from the fold to 
grace the den of wolves. Most horrible !" 

And in anguish the venerable artisan 
rent his garments, and in vexation of spirit 
tore his grizzled locks. The Italian watch- 
ed this scene of desperation with impertur- 
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bable composure, and then addressed his 
guest: 

"This night is as yet fair and tranquil ; 
still, ere the morning's dawn there will 
arise a tempest, shaking earth to its deep- 
est foundation — a tempest, whose re-echo 
will ring upon generation after generation, 
until the race of man is run. This night 
has a place upon the holy calendar, conse- 
crated by the Church — knowest thou its 
title?" 

" My learned master," sadly replied the 
artisan, " I am unversed in the technicali- 
ties of priest-craft." 

" It is the eve of St. Bartholomew. 
Now listen, Palissy, for the first thunder 
of the coming storm rolls in the distance. 
Thine ears may perchance be less sensi- 
tive than mine, for mine drank in the wail 
of the mothers of the Innocents, falling 
before the merciless sword of Judea's 
king." 

Bernard gazed incredulously upon the 
speaker, and after a moment's hesitation, 
was about requesting solution as to the 
mystery of his expression, when the char- 
latan authoritatively motioned him to pre- 
serve silence. 

" Hark !" quoth the Italian, " the signal 
sounds. The Saturnalia of redemption will 
shortly commence !" 

As he spoke, the deep tones of a bell, 
sounding with a peculiarity of accent, 
grave and sinister, were wafted on the 
wings of the evening breeze, awakening 
the solemnity of night with its harsh and 
funeral peal. 

"From the belfry of St. Jacques-de-la- 
Boacherie comes that warning clangor," 
continued the mountebank, drawing the 
potter with him to a window, penetrated 
through the walls of the palace overlook- 
ing the quay. " Behold, Master Bernard , 
how the great work commences ! Look 
now, Palissy, enjoy the revelry of rea- 
son." 

The deep tones of the alarming bell were 
answered by a universal peal from all the 
churches of the capital ; then followed the 
sound of deadly combat, of clashing steel, 
of murderous conflict ; still above all these 
sounds of martial strife arose louder and 
more piercing than the din of war, ago- 
nizing shrieks, soul-rending cries of pain 
and anguish, the wail of dying females, 
the sobs of murdered innocents. 

The mountebank and his companion 
stood at the lattice, gazing breathlessly 
upon the scene of slaughter. Momentari- 
ly the din of ceaseless carnage augmen- 



ted ; from the narrow outlets of the densely 
populated sections of the city poured a 
dense mass of semi-clad fugitives, closely 
pressed by armed bands, whose sabres 
mowed them to the earth. The broad 
bosom of the river was thronged with boats 
and barges, vainly hoping to elude the 
merciless pursuit of destroying demons. 
Louder and louder grew the din of car- 
nage, more piercing and heart-rending 
broke the shrieks and wails of the martyr- 
ed hosts, until the ears of Bernard became 
deafened from repeated moans, and his 
eyes were blinded by the scene of desola- 
tion. The heart of the potter sickened 
as he saw children of dust destroying 
images of their Creator. 

Palissy would have retired from the 
window, had not the keen eye of the char- 
latan espied the approaching figure of a 
female, in full flight along the banks of the 
Seine, closely pursued by some archers of 
the guard. With the agility of a stricken 
doe, she bounded along the walls of the 
palace, and was rapidly approaching the 
door of Bernard's atelier ', whither she evi- 
dently was wending her flight with the 
frenzy of desperation. 

" Arouse thee, Master," enthusiastically 
ejaculated the Italian, " let us at least save 
one from the slaughter." 

Thus speaking, the mountebank with- 
drew the bolt and bars of the door and 
stood beyond the threshold to receive the 
sinking form of the female, before her 
pursuers could lay violent hands upon her. 

But the good intentions of the stranger 
were frustrated. As the hunted female 
trod the threshold of the potter's home, 
a well-aimed bullet from an arquebuss, dis- 
charged from an overhanging balcony of 
the palace, penetrated her breast. With 
herculean strength the Italian drew the 
wounded female within the portal and 
firmly barred its massive entrance. 

"Father ! father ! forgive the erring 
child ! I sought to save thee, and die that 
thou may est live !" 

Bernard Palissy clasped the dying Made- 
line frantically within his arms, and in 
words of consolation conjured her to live. 
But the hand of death had touched upon 
her, and ere the potter released his affec- 
tionate hold, her spirit had serenely passed 
to the world beyond this sphere. 

" Slain !" incoherently muttered Ber- 
nard, " cruelly slain beneath the very eaves 
of the royal sanctuary of France." 

" Even so," solemnly added the Italian, 
" and by the very hands of him, anointed 



father of his people. In access of frenzy 
the King of France hath slaughtered a 
Princess of Lorraine." 

" God is just! " reverentially responded 
the potter, as he bent over the corpse of 
his child. " I have forgiven her, and so 
will He. Poor Madeline ! she courted 
death to give me life; and upon an errand 
of mercy has she died." 

The old man wiped away his tears and 
ceased his lamentations, bowing as he did 
to the decree of an all-wise Omnipotent. 

" Bernard Palissy," consolingly spoke 
the Italian, " the wisdom of God is un- 
fathomable, but the selfishness of man is 
readily to be detected. Had there been in 
the length and breadth of France another 
potter, capable of ministering to the vani- 
ties of princes and of nobles, the blood of 
Palissy, the Huguenot, would have been 
spilled, as has been that of his hapless 
daughter." 



Trial the Last. — Martyrdom. 




H E warm breath 
of a June morning, 
in the year 15 88, 
diffused a ray of 
hope and consola- 
tion upon the feeble 
forms of two fair 
and lovely captives 
immured within the gloomy precincts of 
the Bastile. That dismal relic of feudal- 
ity had been converted into a prison- 
house, no longer of traitors and rebels 
against regal authority, but of sturdy 
patriots and of fairer daughters of France, 
whose crime consisted simply in attach- 
ment to religious faith. The Bastile was 
at that moment the dungeon-house for 
those suspected of practising the occult 
rites of the reformed faith. 

In one of the darkest and dreariest 
oubliettes of this State prison were im- 
mured the two daughters of Jacques 
Foucaud, attorney to the parliament of 
Paris, consigned to this living tomb upon a 
charge of heresy. Neither were these 
Huguenot girls, blooming, despite their 
imprisonment, in the full radiance of 
youthful beauty, in solitary confinement. 
By them was seated a venerable man of 
fourscore, whose rugged frame and care- 
worn brow bespoke a tinge of natural 
nobility. Neither were the fair maidens 
nor the ; r aged companion despondent 
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amid their afflictions ; for, as the passing 
breath of summer came to them through 
bars and bolts, they smilingly greeted its 
approach, and vented thanks that the 
Great God, in whose faith they were 
steadfast, had created so pure a balm for 
the suffering frame. 

" Master Bernard," quoth the elder of 
Foucaud's heroic daughters, "what pity 
that limbs, aged as thine, should be fet- 
tered, when thou wast wont to wander so 
freely amid the flowers and fields, whose 
veneration was to thee a charm for life." 

" Nay, my fair maiden," returned the 
old man, " Palissy the Potter is not a 
man who repines at deprivation, even of 
the light of Heaven ; for although' the 
malignant spirit of man may seek to de- 
stroy my outward form, I have a world 
within me impregnable to their assaults. 
Even in this wretched den my memory 
pours forth its treasures ; methinks I see 
the violet, springing from the leafy couch ; 
I hear the birds carol at the break of 
dawn ; I enjoy the recollection of that na- 
ture, which with boyish love I did adore." 

" And still," added the younger sister, 
" why should they suffer the genius con- 
ferring honor on France to moulder within 
her prison wal^ls 1 " 

" I have served kings," emphatically 
responded the potter, " and rendered na- 
ture subservient to their caprices ; now 
the time has come when I am to serve 
the King of kings, who, unlike them, will 
not cast his faithful servant away from 
him when labor is done. The mission 
of Palissy on earth hath ceased; a newer 
and more lasting one summons me into 
the world of eternity." 

" But, Master Bernard," affectionately 
continued the elder of the girls, as she 
brushed aside her long raven tresses, and 
exposed a brow worthy the chisel of 
Phidias, " it is cruel to persecute an old 
man on the verge of the grave. Why not 
leave him to die in peace and charity 1 " 

" And how much more cruel," sooth- 
ingly replied the artisan, as he kindly 
placed his hand within that of his fair 
companion, " that they tear away from 
unoffending females the opening days of 
a fresh-born life, and yield to destruction 
victims who have but drunk the first 
draught at the spring of youth." 

" We were condemned by the law," 
meekly replied Mademoiselle Foucaud. 

" The law, forsooth !" sneeringly quoth 
the octogenarian. " And has my poor coun- 
try come to this pass ? Oh ! could but the 



tongue of your lost father have moved the 
parliament at Paris to a consciousness of 
of their rights, then would a new Marcel 
have arisen to teach kings that they are 
but creatures of clay ! Alas ! they perse- 
cuted us in the name of God to add to the 
glory of the frailest of his images." 

"And thou, too, Master Bernard," con- 
tinued the younger of the captives, " wast 
condemned despite the influence of nobles, 
the solicitations of the king." 

" Yea," calmly returned the artisan, " I 
had but. to speak one false word and my 
trials were at an end ; but Bernard Palis- 
sy, who never lied to man, dare not lie to 
his Creator. I am here, and where can an 
old man find gentler company ?" 

The orphan daughters of the parliamen- 
tary advocate, threw themselves gratefully 
into the arms of the potter and shed tears 
of affection that their course of rectitude 
had been cheered by so illustrious an ex- 
ample of self-denial as that presented by 
the martyred workman. 

While engaged in encouraging conver- 
sation, in which the potter poured forth 
stern philosophy of the Huguenot creed 
to console his weaker companions, the 
door of their prison suddenly opened, and 
before them stood a Scottish archer of the 
Royal Guard, whose presence announced 
the approach of his monarch. Immediate- 
ly behind the soldier came Henry III., 
starched, frilled and curled, according to 
the fantastic manner of his court. The 
King of France was prematurely old. 
Although but thirty-seven years of age, 
his health had been broken thoroughly 
by licentiousness and dissipation. 

" Master Bernard," kindly said the king, 
" I am come again to pray of you a recan- 
tation ; for you are well aware of the in- 
terest I bear towards you, as you are an 
ancient servant of my mother." 

" My liege," firmly yet respectfully re- 
plied the potter, " I am grateful for your 
royal condescension." 

" Yes, Bernard," continued the monarch, 
" for five and forty years you have been 
in the service of the queen and in mine. 
We have suffered you to live in your own 
religion amid all the executions and massa- 
cres." 

" I am aware, my liege," boldly spoke 
the potter, " that the conclave of the six- 
teen, the partizans of Guise, the most 
violent of papist fanatics, clamor for my 
death. I am also aware that Mathieu de 
Launay, who once was a shepherd of our 
fold, has demanded, at the foot of your 



throne, that I should be publicly executed, 
and still these things move me not." 

" My good man," affectionately quoth 
the King, evidently grieved at the position 
in which he found his former servant, " I 
am so pressed by the Guise party and my 
own people, that I have been compelled, 
in spite of myself, to imprison these poor 
women and you. They are to be burned to- 
morrow, and you too, should you refuse to 
be converted." 

" And, Sire," nobly replied the artisan, 
his voice rising with animation as he 
spoke, " what think you they would say 
to the King of Navarre, when tidings of 
woman-burning shall reach the Huguenot 
camp 1 They will say to a future king of 
France, ' Take courage, Henry of Beam, 
since even our tender girls can face death 
for the Gospel of the Lord on High.' " 

" It may be thus," moodily responded 
the King, as if the voice of Palissy were 
gifted with a prophetic tone, " still I am 
compelled to such deeds." 

" Sire," answered the old man, whose 
manner grew more dignified as he contem- 
plated the certainty of his own fate, " the 
Count de Maulevrier came yesterday, on 
your part, promising life, in your name, to 
these two sisters, if they each would yield 
their bodies to your embrace. They re r 
plied, that they would be martyrs for their 
own honor, as well as for the honor of God. 
You have said several times that you feel 
pity for me ; but it is I who pity you who 
have said ' I am compelled.' That is not 
the language of a king. These girls and I, 
who have a part in the kingdom of hea- 
ven, will teach you to talk royally. The 
Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, 
cannot compel a potter to bow down to 
images of clay." 

Henry, King of France, bowed his eyes 
before this haughty speech of a subject, 
still he dared not controvert the strong 
declaration of a man, standing, as it were, 
upon the threshold of a scaffold. But as 
he turned his glances upon the young and 
charming maidens, who gathered in hum- 
ble admiration around the octogenarian, 
and clasped him as the last support they 
could claim upon earth, the heart of the 
monarch changed into that of the libertine. 
Henry III., a prince from the annals of 
whose reign of lewdness we turn with 
loathing, saw in beauty but the animal, ex- 
ponent of lust, and the courage of the ad- 
vocate's daughters in despising life at the 
cost of shattered virtue, whetted anew 
his craving for their death. To a sated 
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voluptuary persecution becomes a positive 
delight, and Henry reveled in the baseness 
of his race. 

Not long after the departure of the 
monarch, the headsman of Paris entered 
within the prison cell of Master Bernard, 
and, drawing from his vest the regal war- 
rant, announced to the sisters, that the 
king's threat had not been in vain. With 
tearless eyes and unfaltering voice they 
acknowledged resignation to their doom. 

" Forget us not, Father Bernard," they 
mutually exclaimed, " remember us in thy 
prayers, when our voices shall resound in 
the celestial sphere." 

"Nay — forget thee, gentle maidens!" 
affectionately quoth the old man, " Ber- 
nard Palissy envies thee, and were he pure 
as thee, would pray to join thee at the burn- 
ing stake. Fare thee well, chosen Iambs 
for the slaughter : many days cannot elapse 
ere we be re-united in a world where fire, 
faggot and priest- craft are unknown." 

Solemnly, yet joyfully, the fair maidens 
took their departure for the place of exe- 
cution- Life to them was but death — 
death the resurrection of life eternal. 

" To die — so young, so beautiful !" — so- 
liloquized Master Bernard, as, after the 
departure of his late companions, he be- 
came cognizant of his helplessness in cap- 
tivity, " and at a period when the beauties 
of the future are unfurled to ambitious 
speculation. It were well for me to die, 
whose sands of life have all but run out. 
To me death is victory, for I have attain- 
ed the honors of an existence. To them 
death comes in plenitude of terror." 

" Bernard Palissy," muttered a deep 
voice, near unto the old man, " this is not 
the argument of thy religion." 

Master Bernard turned nervously to- 
wards the point whence the sound emana- 
ted, and was astonished to perceive before 
him the well-remembered features of the 
Italian mountebank, who had so often ap- 
peared to him, when periods of his career 
had been charged with vicissitudes. 

" Whence come you ?" inquired the ar- 
tisan, as soon as he was assured that he 
labored under no optical delusion. " How 
came you here ? and by what magic do you 
cast aside bars, bolts and dungeon walls V 

" Master Bernard," calmly replied the 
Italian, " thou art a man of worth ; thou, 
alone of many thousands, hast neither 
wronged nor robbed me or other of thy 
race. For the last time in thy life shalt 
thou see me. I am a man of mystery — 
the possessor of an occult power, super- 



mundane in conception, wonderful in effect. 
To that power am I indebted for my pre 
sence here." 

" Thou hast not sold thyself to the evil 
one ?" hinted Palissy, who was versed in 
the superstitions of his century, and could 
only attribute the half miraculous exhibi- 
tions of his visitor to some such source. 

" Nay, nay, my honest Bernard," replied 
the charlatan, " but I have drank deeply 
at fountains of knowledge, of which others 
have only tasted. Ill-fortune has confer- 
red upon me a boon, which most men en- 
vy, but which I despise." 

" What boon can that be ?" hesitatingly 
inquired the potter, anxious to direct his 
thoughts from contemplation of the trials 
encircling him in his present position. 

" Perpetual life, an everlasting pilgrim- 
age, " solemnly replied the charlatan, 
" over this vast and dreary world. Think 
you not I have reason to complain, when 
by theft and fraud I drained the goblet of 
the Wizard Scott, and stole away the pro- 
duct of his alchemical art, and raised my- 
self in power above the strongest of the 
mortal race, who perish while I am con- 
demned to live 1 ? More than two centuries 
have rolled over my head, and I am the 
same being, now and forever." 

Palissy smiled incredulously, for al- 
though he had oftentimes been entertained 
by perusal of the traditions of alchemical 
wonders, his rugged scepticism, as to aught 
in the marvelous, would not suffer him to 
believe in the reality of their existence. 

u Now, Bernard," continued the Italian, 
" few or no men have lived more honestly, 
more honorably, more conscientiously than 
thou hast. What have been the pleasures 
of thy existence 1 Sixteen years thou hast 
toiled to master color of potter's clay, and 
what has been thy reward ? A faithless 
spouse, a vagrant daughter, murdered 
friends, the last companions of thy feeble 
age torn from thee to die most horribly, 
while thou thyself art inmate of a prison 
house ! If such be recompense of worth 
and goodness during a brief mortal career, 
think you I am not cursed with a burden a 
hundred-fold more heavy in life eternal ? " 

The potter sighed, for in this brief re- 
capitulation of the accidents of his mortal 
career, he recognized the main incidents 
of an octogenarian existence. Death to 
him was deprived of terrors, and he won- 
dered why man clung so tenaciously to 
life, which in itself was but a chapter of 
saddening afflictions. 

" Bernard Palissy," again spoke the 



Italian, " as thou hast ever acted honestly 
to me, not knowing whom thy creditor 
was, I have come to repay thee. Is there 
no one consolation thou canst desire 1 No 
wish dear to thy heart, that I may gratify 1 " 

"None that I know of," replied the 
potter, 

" The fair girls, late thy companions," 
suggested the mountebank, " wouldst thou 
not view the Spectacle of their martyrdom, 
that even thou may'st gain courage from 
gazing on their heroism?" 

" I thank thee, kind master," graciously 
responded Palissy, " but I have no wish 
longer to tempt thy kind office. The 
poor girls will die spotless as they have 
lived ; their agonies may perchance tor- 
ment the sight of thoughtless spectators ; 
still, when the smoke subsides, from their 
ashes will arise a beam of light, which, 
like the pillar of fire of old, may lead the 
struggling children of God's choice upon a 
pathway towards a celestial Canaan." 

" And thou, Palissy, great man from 
thy goodness, illustrious from thy obscu- 
rity," prophetically exclaimed the Italian, 
as he bowed in reverence before the vene- 
rable martyr, "thou, Bernard, wilt have 
thy reward. Centuries hence thy name 
will be honored and reverenced ; yea, it 
will be treasured in the memory of grate- 
ful countrymen, when the loftiest stone 
of this prison-house be hurled by indignant 
hands to earth, and its devastated halls be 
converted into theatres of ribald dance 
and mirth. One thing I promise thee, as 
a parting consolation : I will witness the 
downfall of the Bastile ; yea, I will even 
be present at the dance, and that too when 
there shall neither be kings nor priests to 
sully the soil of France ! " 

Twelve seasons elapsed from the period 
of the burning of the sisters Foucaud, 
before Bernard Palissy, still more attached 
to the reformed faith through memory of 
their martyrdom, himself expired within 
the dreary cell whence his fair compan- 
ions had emerged to undergo a death 
which even the most bigoted of persecu- 
tors dared not inflict on the lowly potter. 

A little over two centuries subsequently 
an infuriated people, in the name of lib- 
erty, assailed and cast down the feudal 
castle of the Bastile. Amid the ruins 
boisterously sang and danced the exultant 
multitude ; conspicuous among the leaders 
of the revels was there noted a stranger — 
art Italian — a man boasting powers of nec- 
romancy and possession of eternal youth. 
Legend has given him a name — Cagliostro 



